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across polished floors on which It would be easy to come a cropper.
I was shown Into an antechamber in which a bearded monk was
sitting. A little door was opened by an ecclesiastic in black with a touch
of red. He beckoned to the monk who passed through the little door.
Presently, when the monk came out, it was my turn. The door was
opened for me. The chamberlain beckoned with a smile. A very little
man in a snow-white habit stood there. It was Benedict XV called il
Gobbo, or the dwarf, by the Roman populace. Yet his small size did not
rob him of great dignity and he had a saint-like face with dark, luminous,
lively eyes, behind his spectacles. I went down on one knee but he
grasped my wrist, and raised me up, and led me to a gilded chair beside
his own In which he sat.
"Now we can talk," he said, in French with a strong Italian accent.
My nervousness left me. The Pope was not frightening.
He spoke simply and directly, asking many questions about the state
of Europe and the feeling in England and America. Then he spoke
about the war and its results. He alluded to the abuse he had received
from both sides because of his neutrality. The French had called him
pro-German. The Germans had called him pro-French and pro-
English. Stories of atrocity had poured in from all sides. French
stories of German atrocities, German stories of Russian atrocities.
He had condemned this war as a sin against God. Many times he had
called upon the peoples to stop their fratricidal strife, but his speeches
had been suppressed. He had tried to alleviate the cruelties of war
through the Red Cross and other agencies. They had done a good deal
for prisoners of war. Then he brushed that on one* side, and entered
into a discussion on the economic results of the war. He could see no
quick way of escape from ruin, no rapid means of recovery.
"We must steel ourselves to poverty," he said, and alluded to the
great illusions of masses of people, duped by their leaders, that after the
destruction of the world's wealth there could be the same prosperity.
He spoke sternly of the profiteers and in a pitying way of the poverty-
stricken peoples.
"Those who profited out of the war must pay most," he said.
He spoke of the lust for money of many employers of labour, and
used a gesture familiar in Italy to denote the money grabbers. It was a
little gesture of rubbing the thumb against the forefinger which I had
seen Italian peasants do. He hoped that there would be more wide-
spread recognition of the rights of the Corking classes, their funda-
mental rights of wages sufficient to support their families in decency and
health, to educate their children, to have a good roof over their heads
without overcrowding in foul conditions. That, he said, is the first
charge on employers and those are the natural and legitimate rights